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Armenians in Jerusalem: 
Historical Background 

Control Over Holy Places 

The Armenian presence in Jerusalem can be traced back 
in history to the first centuries of the Christian era. Arme¬ 
nian mosaics, probably dating from the fifth century, are the 
oldest relics of the Armenian presence in the city, and it is 
widely believed that there has been an uninterrupted Arme¬ 
nian community living in Jerusalem since that time.i The 
early conversion of Armenians to Christianity made them 
very prominent among the early Christian inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. They were among the first pilgrims and monks to 
arrive in the Holy Land. At first they shared hostels and 
monasteries with other monks and pilgrims and only later did 
each nationality build its own institutions. Vardapet Anastas, 
who made a pilgrimage from Armenia to Palestine in the 
seventh century, has left a list of seventy Armenian monas¬ 
teries then in existence in Jerusalem and its surroundings.^ 
The Armenian propensity to migrate for commercial pur¬ 
poses might have given further impetus to their presence in 
Jerusalem, as traders accompanying the many visitors who 
arrived for religious purposes. In those days Armenian trade 
colonies were found in a string of cities linking Armenia to 
Palestine.* 
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The Armenians were active participants in the great 
efforts to construct religious edifices in the Holy Land fol¬ 
lowing Byzantine Queen Helena's allegedly "miraculous" 
rediscovery of sites sacred to Christianity in a.d. 324. At 
first, the Armenians cooperated closely with the Greeks; the 
effects of the Monophysite controversy were rather late in 
coming to Jerusalem. Heterogeneous Christian communities 
remained united under the authority of the Bishop of Jeru¬ 
salem for about a century after the Council of Chalcedon. 
When the split occurred in the late sixth century, the Arme¬ 
nians were subjected to some discrimination by Byzantine 
rulers and lost some of their religious institutions to the 
Greeks, but Byzantine pressure over Armenians in Jerusalem 
was cut short by the Arab conquest of the city in a.d. 638.^ In 
any case, the Armenians' early prominence among Christians 
enabled them to gain control of places sacred to Christianity. 
The history of their presence in Jerusalem is one of constant 
struggle with other Christian churches for control of the 
Holy Places, the outcome of the struggle determined mainly 
by which side gained the favor of ruling authorities. For most 
of its history since Roman times, the fate of Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants was most often controlled by states that origi¬ 
nated and were centered far from the city. As a religious 
center of utmost importance it attracted the attention of var¬ 
ious populations and cultures, yet it also was very dependent 
on external political centers and was used as an instrument of 
political struggle between them. 

Greek Orthodox and Armenian churches have contradic¬ 
tory claims on the rights conferred on them by the Arabs. 
Armenian sources allege that, predicting the Arab invasion, 
the head of the Armenian church traveled to Mecca and 
received from the Prophet Muhammad an edict that safe¬ 
guarded the life and property of Armenians living in Jerusa¬ 
lem and recognized their church's rights over all religious 
sanctuaries under its control. These promises were con¬ 
firmed, according to Armenian sources, by another edict 
issued by the Caliph Umar upon his conquest of Jerusalem.s 
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The Greeks, however, also have their own edicts showing 
that Caliph Umar entrusted to them custody of the Holy 
Places. Scholars doubt the authenticity of these documents, 
which could have been fabricated to support rival claims to 
Christian sanctuaries.* Authentic or not, the documents 
indeed were used by other Muslim rulers in following cen¬ 
turies as bases for conferring rights on holy places to the 
rival Christian churches. They also reflected the general 
Muslim policy toward Christian subjects, allowing them to 
pursue their religious beliefs and control their religious insti¬ 
tutions. Under Arab rule the Armenian church's stature in 
Jerusalem nominally equaled that of the Greek Orthodox; 
the association of the latter with the Byzantine empire ren¬ 
dered it suspect in the eyes of the rulers. Sanjian reports, 
however, that Armenians lost a substantial number of their 
holdings during this period, partly as a result of continued 
Greek efforts to obtain control over them and partly because 
the Armenians could not pay the excessive taxes imposed on 
those holdings by the Arab rulers.^ 

The position of Armenians in Jerusalem improved con¬ 
siderably under the rule of the Crusaders because of close 
cooperation between Latin kingdoms of the Levant and the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia.* Armenians profited from 
their prominence to enlarge their possessions and the most 
important addition has been their present center, the Church 
of Saint James near Mount Zion, at the site where James the 
Minor, first bishop of Jerusalem, lived and was buried. It was 
also believed that the head of James the Major, brother of 
John Evangelist, was buried at the same place after he had 
been beheaded by Herod Agrippa in a.d. 44.’ A Georgian 
Greek Orthodox church that existed in this place was ceded 
to the Armenians in the eleventh or twelfth century; over 
this structure the Armenians built a cathedral and a large 
monastery that became headquarters for the Armenian pres¬ 
ence in the Holy Land.i® The clergymen were organized into 
a monastic order called the Brotherhood of Saint James.” 
Living accommodations were built within the monastery, not 
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only for the benefit of the priests but also for the numerous 
Armenian pilgrims who arrived annually, most of them from 
Cilicia. At the time of the Crusaders the secular Armenian 
colony also grew considerably. As elsewhere, the Armenians 
of Jerusalem were prominent in trades and it seems that they 
had a market of their own.'^ 

It is not clear when the head of the Armenian church in 
Jerusalem was elevated to the rank of patriarch. The Arme¬ 
nian sources consider Bishop Abraham, who lived in the mid¬ 
seventh century, to have been the first patriarch. The edict of 
Caliph Umar indeed refers to him as patriarch, but that 
might be a general term used by Muslims for all heads of 
Christian churches. There is no mention of the title patriarch 
for the followers of Abraham who headed the church for the 
next several centuries. Most foreign and some Armenian 
sources claim that the patriarchate was established much 
later, perhaps in the eleventh century, or more likely in the 
fourteenth century (1311) when the Saint James Brother¬ 
hood refused to accept the latinophile policies of the Catholi- 
cosate of Cilicia and proclaimed its head, Sarkis, patriarch in 
order to assert its independence from that Catholicosate.i^ In 
any event, whether formally called patriarchate or not, the 
separate identity of the Armenian church in Jerusalem was 
crystallized in the seventh century as a result of the Mono- 
physite controversy, and it was greatly strengthened in the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries when it acquired its present 
headquarters, built the Saint James monastery, and orga¬ 
nized the monastic brotherhood that became the guardian of 
the Armenian-controlled Holy Places. 

The favorable situation of the Armenians changed little 
when Jerusalem was conquered by Salahaddin Ayubi. Per¬ 
haps Salahaddin showed special favor toward Armenians 
because, in his enmity toward both the Latins and the 
Greeks, he found it expedient to favor a rival church at their 
expense. Salahaddin recognized the charters given to the Ar¬ 
menians by previous Muslim rulers. The Armenian residents 
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of Jerusalem, numbering about 1,500 at the time, were 
exempted from the ransom money and head tax demanded 
from Christians who had come to the city with the Crusad¬ 
ers.Following the Ayubi rule, the city as a whole suffered 
from a period of political instability. In 1300, Hethum II, Ar- 
meriian king of Cilicia, conquered Jerusalem and held it for 
three years. Shortly thereafter Palestine, and later Cilicia 
itself, fell under Mamluke rule, which like its Muslim prede¬ 
cessors safeguarded the religious rights of the Christian 
communities. Under Mamluke rule Armenians successfully 
withstood Georgian attempts to retake the Church of Saint 
James, but they had to relinquish to them (and eventually to 
the Greek Orthodox church) parts of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Ottoman rule that replaced the Mamlukes at first 
brought little change to Christian churches in Jerusalem. The 
Ottomans guaranteed each group its respective possessions 
of the holy sites and the security of their community. The 
charter given to the Armenians also put the other Monophy- 
site churches (the Jacobite, Coptic, and Ethiopian) under their 
dependence. This dependence existed under previous Muslim 
rulers but was more institutionalized by the Ottoman millet 
system. Today the dependence is maintained at a symbolic 
level, as I witnessed in the traditional visit paid to the Arme¬ 
nian patriarch by the heads of the Coptic, Ethiopian and Jaco¬ 
bite churches during Easter celebrations in which they offer 
him their respective bundles of Holy Fire candles.** 

Even though Ottoman rule at first did little more than 
sanction the status quo, the four centuries of their rule in 
Jerusalem were to witness major struggles between rival 
churches for control of the Holy Places. The Greek Orthodox 
and Latin churches made great efforts to extend their hold¬ 
ings at the expense of other churches. The Greek Orthodox 
was favored by the Ottomans because most of its followers 
were Ottoman subjects, while the Latins were subjects of 
foreign governments often at war with the Ottomans. By 
favoring the Greek Orthodox the Ottomans were in effect 
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protecting their own citizens' interest against foreigners. 
Often such considerations were set aside by the heavy pres¬ 
ents and bribes conferred by all sides on the Turkish offi- 
cials.i'^ Decisions often were made and reversed by changing 
sums of bribes. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
with the decline of Ottoman power, support of foreign pow¬ 
ers became an asset rather than a liability. European powers 
became increasingly involved in the struggle among the 
churches, France and Austria usually siding with the Latins, 
while Russia protected the interests of the Greek Orthodox. 
During this period the struggle for the control of Christian 
holy places, like Christian rights elsewhere in the Ottoman 
empire, became an important issue on the European diplo¬ 
matic scene. International crises were caused by it (such as 
those leading to the Crimean War) and international treaties 
included clauses on it (such as the Treaty of Paris in 1855 and 
of Berlin in 1878).After centuries of relative neglect, the 
city of Jerusalem thus gained a political importance more 
reminiscent of contemporary times. In this regard Arme¬ 
nians were severely handicapped without a foreign power to 
patronize their cause. Heavy bribes to local Ottoman officials 
and influence of Armenian bankers in Istanbul were often 
used to offset adverse influences. As a nineteenth-century 
traveler put it; 

The Greeks and Latins both enjoy the countenance of 
powerful European monarchs whence they derive an 
importance at Constantinople which, independent of 
this, they would not possess: the Armenians make up 
by their wealth what they lack in this respect and are 
thus able to sway the decisions of the Porte.'’ 

On the whole, the Armenians waged a long and some¬ 
times losing battle against encroachments by the Greek 
Orthodox and the Latins. They lost some privileges in the 
Holy Sepulchre as well as control of some other sites, though 
less than other Eastern churches.In three separate in¬ 
stances (from 1616 to 1659, 1734 to 1739, and 1808 to 1813) 
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the Armenians came close to losing their own center, the 
Saint James Monastery, to the Greeks.(Indeed, they did 
lose control of the monastery to the Greeks for eighteen 
months during 1658 and 1659.) The last threat, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, was averted by Sultan Mahmud ii's edict of 
1813. Shortly afterward, in 1852, Sultan Abdulmejid issued 
the famous firman of status quo, which rejected any further 
demands for changes in the different churches' control over 
Holy Places.Jhg firman of status quo was observed scru¬ 
pulously in the remaining years of Ottoman rule and in suc¬ 
ceeding British, Jordanian, and Israeli rules. It became the 
centerpiece regulating relations between different churches 
and communities in Jerusalem. What privileges and posses¬ 
sions each community had acquired by the 1850s remained 
theirs to this day.^^ Nevertheless, great tension persisted 
between rival Christian churches, especially in the sites 
under joint control. Disputes often erupted on the use of 
lamps, decorations, pictures, on cleaning and repairing parts 
of the sanctuaries, and on prompt and unfailing performance 
of religious services, since all of these were used as symbols 
of control and laxity in these matters could lead to a weaken¬ 
ing of rights by default.For example: 

In 1924 there was a dispute over the right to dust the 
door leading to the Coptic courtyard between Columns 
10 and 11. The Armenians claimed full ownership of the 
section and of the courtyard and, therefore, contended 
that dusting their doors was their right. The Copts 
demanded the right to dust the doors. The Mandatory 
Government ultimately accepted the Armenian conten¬ 
tion. 

Such tension has continued up to the present and is most 
apparent on those occasions, such as Easter festivities, when 
the largest number of pilgrims arrive at Jerusalem and sev¬ 
eral denominations hold services simultaneously in the Holy 
Sepulchre. Each church tries to surpass the other in pomp 
and is very sensitive to the rights conferred on it by the 
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status quo agreement as to its territory and the precise order 
and procedure of the services. I personally witnessed fist- 
fights between rival groups, including respective clergymen, 
during Easter festivities in 1977. It is, therefore, not surpris¬ 
ing that my Armenian informants unanimously declared 
their dislike of the Easter services in the Holy Sepulchre, 
much preferring the one in their own Saint James Cathedral 
where their dominance is not questioned.^* 

The Religious and Lay Communities 

The Armenian community of Jerusalem was basically a 
religious community. Its very existence and activities were 
motivated by religious considerations and had religious legiti¬ 
mation. The core of the community was the monastic broth¬ 
erhood of Saint James. Members of the brotherhood retained 
their membership and were considered part of the commun¬ 
ity even when, fulfilling religious duties in other places, they 
did not actually reside in Jerusalem. They came for frequent 
visits and were received with great honor. Even now, when 
nonresident members of the Saint James brotherhood come 
to visit Jerusalem, they are subject to ceremonial reception 
depending on their rank.^^ The monastery was also an impor¬ 
tant place of religious learning and spiritual communication, 
though the constant flow of pilgrims and the continuous 
political battles that had to be fought with rival churches did 
not enable the development of a secluded monastic life as it 
existed in other monasteries in the Middle East and in Arme¬ 
nia. 

Notwithstanding its special religious features, the Arme¬ 
nian community of Jerusalem was also a lay community. 
There have always been laymen permanently settled in Jeru¬ 
salem, their numbers ranging from a few dozen at one time 
to a few thousand at another. Among the Armenian laymen 
now living in Jerusalem are a few families who can trace back 
their residence in the city 300 to 500 years; and there is one 
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family that claims to have been in the city since the establish¬ 
ment of the present monastery in the eleventh or twelfth 
century.2’ Many of the lay settlers were pilgrims who 
decided to remain permanently in the city, either from reli¬ 
gious motivations or because they could not afford the jour¬ 
ney back home. Others might have come in the course of 
their pursuits of better economic opportunities, though Jeru¬ 
salem, despite its steady flow of visitors, never distinguished 
itself as an economic or commercial center. The church was 
very interested in having a large community in the city, 
because that buttressed its claims for control of the Holy 
Places. For this reason, the church encouraged the pilgrims to 
stay permanently. When the number of laymen fell to dan¬ 
gerously low levels, the church asked Armenian princes and 
feudal lords to send scores of subjects and dependents to 
settle in Jerusalem and regenerate the secular community. 

Some of the laymen were employed by the church, 
mostly in menial jobs, such as guards, cleaners, and cooks, 
but a few also held high-ranking administrative positions in 
the patriarchate. Others had independent occupations but 
also served the church as traders, craftsmen, and in services 
offered to pilgrims. Lay families were customarily offered 
certain ceremonial functions in religious services such as car¬ 
rying flags and banners or the holy fire during Easter cele¬ 
brations. Such ceremonial functions were considered great 
honors and were scrupulously preserved by families who 
passed them on to their descendants. Lay families still can be 
seen performing these functions in major holiday religious 
services.*0 In the nineteenth century Armenians occupied top 
economic positions in Jerusalem due to their Western educa¬ 
tion and business acumen. As such, many Armenians became 
representatives of foreign companies and a few even served 
as consuls for Western powers such as Austro-Hungary and 
Prussia. The Austrian post office, the first post and tele¬ 
graphic office to operate in Palestine in 1869, was located in 
the Armenian quarter and staffed by Armenians.^i 
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Laymen lived clustered around the monastery, but it is 
not clear whether some also lived inside the monastery or 
whether the monastery compound was reserved only for 
clergymen and pilgrims. We do know that, following great 
construction activities in the seventeenth century, enough 
space was created within the monastery to accommodate 
about 2,000 pilgrims.Some of the pilgrims lived for a long 
time in those quarters within the monastery compound, but 
it seems that they moved out to buildings located on the 
street surrounding the monastery walls when they finally 
decided to settle permanently in the city.^a As visitors they 
did not disturb the sacredness of the place, but as permanent 
residents it was apparently preferable that they move outside 
the walls. 

Functions Performed by the Monastery 

The Armenian monastery of Saint James performed 
myriad functions, some more properly religious than others. 
Above all it was the guardian of the Holy Places, preventing 
them from falling into non-Christian or, almost as bad, other 
Christian hands. The control exerted over holy places had 
great symbolic significance and went far beyond the provi¬ 
sion of services to pilgrims or to monks, clergymen, or fol¬ 
lowers established in the area. Performing religious services 
in the holy sites and maintaining religious edifices linked the 
church and its followers to the "core" from which truth and 
order emanated. They made the church more genuinely 
Christian, they legitimized it in the eyes of its followers and 
other Christians living in distant lands. As Wardi wrote 
about the Latin patriarchate: 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem is in charge not only of the 
interests of the Catholic community of Palestine, but 
also of the Catholic World's interest in Palestine. His 
Diocese is the Holy Land to which the thoughts of mil¬ 
lions of Catholics all over the world turn in love and 

reverence.34 
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Holy sites constituted the preeminent link between the 
sacred and the profane, between meaning and randomness. 
Representing the transcendental realm, they continually 
resanctified the world.^s As in many other examples of reli¬ 
gious or historical sites, we see here the symbolic significance 
attributed to a territorial link, which in this case gained added 
importance because it was carried out in a competitive frame¬ 
work. Different churches competed with each other for 
prominence in the eyes of all believers. Physical presence or 
link with the holy site enhanced the stature of the church 
throughout Christendom. For most churches this stature 
was also instrumental in propagating their creed at the 
expense of their rivals. The Armenians, in contrast, had no 
such goal. Yet, the separate identity of their church was so 
closely related to their national identity that custody of the 
Holy Places linked them indirectly to the legitimizing core of 
their national existence as well. Even though they were 
located far away from the Armenian homeland and cultural 
zone, the Holy Places of Jerusalem were of primary impor¬ 
tance as symbols of national identity. 

Closely related to its function as custodian of the Holy 
Places, the monastery facilitated pilgrimages to the holy sites 
by guiding and protecting pilgrims, as well as by supplying 
living accommodations and religious services. Every year 
about 2,000 pilgrims arrived in Jerusalem, most of them from 
nearby Cilicia. It was customary for those pilgrims who could 
afford it to bring lavish presents to the monastery, which in 
turn mobilized its resources to supply the pilgrims with the 
best possible facilities. The contributions received from pil¬ 
grims constituted the patriarchate's most important revenue 
despite the fact that some pilgrims had no financial means 
and had to be taken care of by the monastery. In addition to 
financial donations, many pilgrims brought to Jerusalem pre¬ 
cious ecclesiastical vestments and ornaments that make up 
part of the patriarchate's present treasury 

The wealth of the churches, the sumptuousness of their 
religious services, the beauty of their decorations or sacred 
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vestments had an important bearing on the church's socio¬ 
religious standing in the Holy Land and, through impressed 
pilgrims returning to their home, in the Christian world as a 
whole. Each church tried its best to create an impressive 
public face. Making up for its other disadvantages, the Arme¬ 
nian church hardly ever let itself be surpassed by its rivals in 
this repect. As a nineteenth-century traveler noted; 

But the decorations of the Armenian Church of Saint 
James are nowhere equalled in richness and their sacred 
vestments are peculiarly splendid: the great wealth of 
the community and the universal interest felt concern¬ 
ing Jerusalem allowing them to provide for the public 
service of God more sumptuously than any other 
communion. 

The pilgrims were taken under the care of the patriarch¬ 
ate as they entered Palestine. Monasteries and hospices were 
built in the port of Jaffa where most pilgrims coming by sea 
route landed and in the town of Ramla, the principal way- 
station between the coast and Jerusalem. There, pilgrims 
were given accommodations and their transportation to Jeru¬ 
salem was arranged by the patriarchate. While they were 
asked to pay for all these services, the amount varied accord¬ 
ing to their economic means.^s 

The monastery of St. James was also an educational and 
cultural center. Sanjian claims that Jerusalem did not distin¬ 
guish itself as a center of learning and scholarship compared 
to other Armenian monasteries.39 Nonetheless, pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land offered special opportunities for the meeting 
of prominent scholars, writers, and religious thinkers. Often 
the patriarchate took advantage of an eminent scholar's visit 
to Jerusalem and prevailed upon him to remain in the city for 
a number of years and offer religious instruction. Until the 
mid-nineteenth century education was conducted informally, 
with pupils gathered around a scholar of renown to study, so 
to speak, at his feet.^o These educational functions were 
institutionalized in 1843 with the establishment of a semi¬ 
nary for priests. After functioning for two years in the Saint 
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George monastery in Ramla, the seminary was moved to 
Jerusalem and established within the monastery compound. 
Seminary students, from Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon, were 
given living quarters in rooms originally intended for pil¬ 
grims, and they formed an important new component of the 
monastery population. Until World War I the seminary failed 
to achieve high academic standards, but after its reopening in 
1920 (following closure during the war) it was completely 
reorganized, better teachers were brought in (some fleeing 
the massacres in Anatolia), and it emerged as one of the most 
important centers of religious learning. It is now a major 
center, training priests for all the Armenian communities in 
the world.^' The patriarchate also set up parochial schools for 
the children of the lay community in areas under its jurisdic¬ 
tion. A school for boys was founded in 1846 in Jerusalem, 
followed by a school for girls in 1862. In 1929 the Saint 
Tarkmanchatz (Holy Translators) School for boys and girls 
replaced the other parochial schools. Schools also were 
opened in other urban centers that depended on the 

patriarchate.^^ 

In addition to its educational functions, the monastery 
also emerged as a general cultural center for the Armenian 
people. Many literary and art works were created by the 
residents of the monastery or brought as presents by pil¬ 
grims. The monastery's collection of Armenian manuscripts 
and other art and cultural works is second only to that of 
Echmiadzin.Not only was it spared the destruction that 
befell similar works located in churches and monasteries in 
Eastern Anatolia but the Jerusalem collection was enriched 
when some of those works that could be salvaged were 
brought to Jerusalem by Armenians fleeing from Anatolia. 

The monastery also set the pace in modern cultural 
developments. A printing press was established in the mon¬ 
astery in 1833 (the first in Jerusalem) and in 1866 a monthly 
publication called Sion began to appear; it became a powerful 
transmitter of Armenian religious and literary work. As with 
the seminary, the pre-World War I years of the printing press 
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and of Sion were inconspicuous, but their importance rose 
significantly afterward. Closed during the war, Sion reap¬ 
peared in 1927 and immediatley became the leading Armenian 
publication on religious, philosophical, literary, and historical 
topics. The press published the most important Armenian 
literary works and supplied most of the liturgical books used 
in Armenian churches around the world.^'* The 1920s and 
1930s thus were the years in which the Saint James monas¬ 
tery, relatively unscathed from the destruction that befell 
other Armenian institutions and communities, emerged as 
the leading cultural and learning center of the Armenian 
people. 

In addition to the functions mentioned above, the Saint 
James monastery also performed important communal- 
administrative tasks. It was the seat of the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, which until 1930 had jurisdiction over dioceses in 
Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus, and Egypt, as well as in Palestine 
and Transjordan. (In 1929 dioceses in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Cyprus were handed over to the jurisdiction of the Cathol- 
icosate of Cilicia, which had moved to its new location in 
Antelias near Beirut. Earlier, the Egyptian dioceses passed to 
the jurisdiction of Echmiadzin. Moreover, according to the 
Ottoman millet system, the patriarchate's authority over Ar¬ 
menians under its jurisdiction extended to civil administra¬ 
tive as well as religious matters. The patriarchate was 
invested with great power by the Ottoman government in 
the local admnistration of the community (including collec¬ 
tion of community taxes in the name of the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment). In order to exercise its authority, the patriarchate was 
provided with means of coercion of its own in the form of 
local guards, police, penitentiaries, and religious courts 
whose jurisdiction extended to all civil affairs of the com¬ 
munity. The religious courts could inflict prison and exile 
sentences on any member of the community. Police func¬ 
tions, prisons, and far-reaching secular powers of the court 
were abolished under British rule. The present guards, called 
kavas, who serve now more as doorkeepers, still symbolize 
those police functions of the past. In ceremonial dress the 
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kavas still carry swords, emblematic of their once coercive 
power.^6 

Under Ottoman rule the patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
subordinate to that of Istanbul in administrative functions 
even though it did not recognize the latter's supremacy in 
religious affairs or in the formal church hierarchy. Through¬ 
out Ottoman rule, relations between the two patriarchates 
were marred by controversies over the extent of control of 
the patriarch of Istanbul over Jerusalem's financial affairs, 
internal administration, and election of new patriarchs.in 
addition to its administrative subordination to the patriarch¬ 
ate of Istanbul, as forced by the Ottoman government, the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem also depended on its Istanbul 
counterpart for financial support, because the principal 
backers of the Jerusalem community in times of need were 
wealthy Armenians living in Istanbul. With the end of Otto¬ 
man rule after World War I, the patriarchate of Jerusalem 
gained complete independence from Istanbul. A new consti¬ 
tution gave the monastic brotherhood of Saint James abso¬ 
lute authority to govern its own affairs. 

The controversy over the degree of control exerted over 
Jerusalem by Istanbul was often intermixed with controver¬ 
sies over the degree of democratization of government within 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem and the extent of lay participa¬ 
tion in it. Until 1725 the authority of the patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem was uncontested within the community. After 1725 a 
series of reforms granted a share of power to other members 
of the monastic brotherhood but not to the laymen of the 
community. The reforms in fact reduced the participation of 
laymen in the community's governing position as the patri¬ 
arch's appointees or as supervisors sent from Istanbul.^’ The 
same trend continued when, under British rule, the patri¬ 
archate gained total independence from Istanbul. A large 
measure of democratization was introduced into the govern¬ 
ment of the monastic brotherhood, but again laymen were 
excluded from its administration because the Jerusalem com¬ 
munity was considered to be simply a monastic brotherhood 
governing itself and not a regular lay community. In contrast 
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to all other Armenian communities in the world, democrati¬ 
zation in Jerusalem had the paradoxical result of reducing 
rather than increasing the control of laymen over their own 
community affairs. A peculiar situation thus emerged in 
which laymen, as part of the millet, were under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of religious authorities in civil as well as religious mat¬ 
ters; but not being part of the religious brotherhood, they 
could not participate in the administration of the community. 

Brief mention should be made of the existence of small 
numbers of Armenian Catholics and Protestants in Jerusa¬ 
lem. There has been a distinct Armenian Catholic community 
in Jerusalem for at least two centuries. Even though their 
numbers never exceeded a few hundred, they succeeded in 
gaining control of the fourth station on the Via Dolorosa 
where they established their own religious and communal 
organization (in the past they also controlled the third station 
but had to relinquish it to the Poles). Not recognized as a 
separate millet until 1831, they were persecuted by the Ar¬ 
menian Apostolic church and sought protection of the Latins. 
In 1831 they were recognized as a separate community and 
built their own church in 1881. Since 1855 priests have been 
sent to them from the patriarchate of Catholic Armenians at 
Bzommar (in Lebanon) on which all Armenian Catholics in 
the world dependAccording to the Catholic Armenian 
church's registration figures, 693 Catholic Armenians lived 
in Jerusalem before 1948; their number fell to 171 just before 
the 1967 war but remained stable (166 people) after 1973.51 

Catholic Armenians are very similar to their Apostolic 
kinsmen in stressing their separate identity. They form their 
own community and religious institutions, being careful to 
keep their separation from Latin Catholics except for accep¬ 
tance of the supreme authority of the Pope. Their religious 
rites and liturgy stress Armenian language and culture and, 
unlike other Catholics, they engage in no proselytism among 
non-Armenians, with the result that no arabization has 
occurred among them.®^ In all these respects Armenian Prot¬ 
estants are in marked contrast to Catholics. Armenian Prot- 
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estants are a smaller and late-coming group in Jerusalem and 
hold no control over holy places. Unlike the Catholics, the 
Protestants do not have a separate religious organization or 
communal identity of their own. They belong to various 
Protestant denominations that are open to non-Armenians 
as well. The Church of the Nazarene, where the greatest 
concentration of Protestant Armenians is found, is now very 
strongly arabized. A few Armenian Protestant families are 
known to live now in the Old City, but they cannot be con¬ 
sidered a separate community. 

The Armenian Catholic church performs necessary 
administrative duties incumbent upon it as head of the millet, 
registering births, deaths, and marriages. At present, how¬ 
ever, it cannot hold a religious court for lack of enough 
priests (there are just two in the community). Therefore, 
religious litigation (such as in divorce) that occurs within the 
community is handled by the Latin patriarchate's court. In 
contrast to the Apostolic church, the Armenian Catholic 
church does not supply many community services to its fol¬ 
lowers. The hospice and kindergarten run by the church are 
open to anybody willing to pay for them and not especially to 
fellow-Catholic Armenians. Not able to provide community 
services to its followers, the Armenian Catholic church (or at 
least its present head) does not seem to mind that they turn 
to the Apostolic church for them, as "the most important 
thing is to remain among Armenians.Unlike their Apos¬ 
tolic kinsmen. Catholic Armenians do not live clustered 
together in or near their church compound. They do main¬ 
tain their own social club, Arax, which is a principal meeting 
place and organizes community activity; it is located, free of 
charge, on the premises of the church's hospice.^® 


Radical Changes in the Twentieth Century 

The lay Armenian population of Jerusalem underwent 
very important changes at the turn of the twentieth century 
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with the arrival of refugees from the persecutions in Ana¬ 
tolia. Their influx reached its climax during and immediately 
after World War I. It seems that the period that preceded 
those events was one of rather low Armenian population. 
Ben Arieh reports about 500 Armenians living in Jerusalem 
in 1800, the number rising to 550 in 1850 and 640 in 1870.®* 
Following the actions against Armenians in the 1890s and in 
1908, the number of Armenians in Jerusalem started to rise 
and reached about 1,300 in 1910.^7 These numbers were 
insignificant compared to the flood of refugees in the next 
ten years. By 1920 about 10,000 Armenian refugees had 
arrived in Palestine.s* Almost all the newcomers were com¬ 
pletely destitute; having lost their families and all their 
belongings, they were sent to Jerusalem from the refugee 
camps of Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq where they had received 
temporary relief. As the patriarchate of Jerusalem was situ¬ 
ated nearby, with accommodation facilities usually reserved 
for pilgrims or visiting clergymen, it became a major recipient 
of the overflow of refugees. All those coming to Palestine 
were cared for by the monastery and about 4,000 were given 
shelter within its compound which was transformed, in 
effect, into a large refugee camp.®’ 

This new population showed striking differences from 
other laymen who had settled in Jerusalem in earlier times. 
The refugees did not come to Jerusalem out of religious moti¬ 
vation nor were they in pursuit of better economic opportun¬ 
ities. They had fled their country for sheer physical survival. 
All were traumatized by the massacres, but they were also 
very sensitive to their collective, as well as personal, plight. 
While less religious than their predecessors, they generally 
felt a stronger national consciousness. Some had participated 
in the Armenian nationalist movements and had even fought 
against the Turks. Unlike the local laymen who, through long 
years of living in Jerusalem, had been acculturated to their 
Arabic environment, this group had few cultural or other ties 
with the new environment. Their cultural ties were with 
their country of origin and, despite their virulent anti- 
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Turkish feelings, many of them in fact spoke Turkish as their 
first language.*® They also arrived in much larger numbers 
and under far more difficult conditions than their predeces¬ 
sors. They were completely uprooted, having lost their clos¬ 
est friends and relatives. Their movement was sudden, 
without any of the careful planning and preparations that 
characterize most pilgrimages and voluntary migrations, and 
because of the sheer numbers and suddenness of their arri¬ 
val, the patriarchate was less ready to receive them. Unlike 
the other laymen who lived around the monastery, the World 
War I refugees were settled inside, under much more 
crowded conditions and in complete dependence on welfare 
from the monastery. 

Most of the World War I refugees remained within the 
monastery for only a short time. The great majority was sent 
on to, or left for, other countries.*^ Of those who remained 
in Palestine, some moved to other towns or to the new neigh¬ 
borhoods in Jerusalem. In the thirty years of British mandate, 
these refugees displayed a great ability to recover from their 
plight and to improve their economic positions through 
aggressive entrepreneurship, business flair, and Western 
educational and professional skills. They served in the man¬ 
datory administration. They prospered as representatives of 
foreign firms or as local shopkeepers. Some wealthy families 
left the monastery compound and settled in newly built 
higher-status western neighborhoods outside the Old City .*2 
Many more settled in the monastery, however, the tempor¬ 
ary relief measures taking on a more permanent nature. The 
patriarchate continued to dispense, help even to those who 
had improved their economic position. 

The monastery was greatly transformed by the existence 
of a large secular population within its compound. Monks 
found themselves living in an overcrowded lay community. 
All territorial distance between clergymen and laymen disap¬ 
peared, as many of the rooms used by the clergy, as well as 
gardens and open spaces within the monastery, were con¬ 
verted into housing for refugees. The functions performed 
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by the monastic community also changed considerably. Its 
communal, administrative extrareligious work expanded 
greatly. Not only did the monastery respond to the special 
problems of refugees in desperate need of economic and spir¬ 
itual help, it also had to provide for the regular needs that 
any lay residential community would have had. Because the 
Ottoman millet system was maintained by the British, local 
administrative matters concerning the new lay population 
were still the patriarchate's responsibility. The patriarchate 
also had to supply such services as schools, playgrounds, and 
cultural and entertainment activities to the new population. 
A bigger lay school (the Saint Tarkmanchatz School) was 
opened in 1929 on the site of the old girls' school. From the 
start it instituted coeducation, quite a novelty for a school 
run by priests and located within a monastery. Earlier an 
orphanage was set up inside the monastery for the 100 or so 
orphan refugees with the financial support of the AGBU. In 
1929, again, the Gulbenkian library was opened, with dona¬ 
tions from the oil magnate whose name it carried.*^ 

The interwar years also saw the establishment of the 
first secular social clubs among the Armenians of Jerusalem. 
While the initiative for the formation of these clubs came 
from laymen, the buildings used for their activities belonged 
to the monastery. The first club, the Benevolent Union, was 
opened in 1925 by laymen who had lived in Jerusalem before 
the refugee influx. Its formation no doubt responded to their 
need to assert a separate identity vis-a-vis the refugees. 
Later, two other social clubs were formed by refugees within 
the monastery compound: Hoyetchmen was formed in 1929 
in Haifa and moved to Jerusalem a few years later and Home- 
netmen was founded in Jaffa in 1935 and moved to Jerusalem 
the next year. Unlike the apolitical Benevolent Union, these 
clubs were informally affiliated with Armenian nationalist 
movements. This also showed the greater politicization of 
the refugees compared to the pre-World War I local 
population.*^ 
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The Armenian community of Palestine was shattered 
again by the Arab-Israeli war in 1948. With the outbreak of 
the war nearly all Armenians who lived in the coastal towns 
and new neighborhoods of Jerusalem took shelter within the 
monastery in response to the patriarch's call.®^ During the 
war the monastery suffered from its location near the fire 
zone between Israeli and Arab lines. Stray shells and bullets 
fell on the monastery, killing about thirty people. After the 
war those refugees who fled from areas that remained on the 
Israeli side could not return to their homes. Their property, 
like that of Arab refugees, was confiscated by the Israeli 
government and put under the charge of the Custodian of 
Abandoned Property.** The monastery was faced with a new 
wave of homeless refugees, some of whom had left it 
recently only to become refugees again. This time the patri¬ 
archate had more limited resources to help them. Most hous¬ 
ing within the monastery already was occupied by the 
previous (World War I) wave of refugees, and the bulk of the 
monastery's assets remained across the border, frozen by the 
Israeli government. In 1949 the latter agreed that assets of 
religious institutions be released from the Custodian of 
Abandoned Property and part of their income be transferred 
to Jordan while the balance remain in Israeli banks.*^ This 
decision brought a partial improvement in the Armenian pa¬ 
triarchate's financial situation, though it obviously was insuf¬ 
ficient to cover the additional expenses incurred by the new 
flow of refugees. Further support was obtained from wealthy 
Armenian communities in the diaspora and especially from 
international Armenian welfare organizations, such as the 
AGBU, the Armenian Relief Society, and the Gulbenkian 
Fund.*® 

The 800 or so Armenians who continued to live in Jaffa, 
Haifa, and the Israeli sector of Jerusalem were cut off from 
the center of Armenian community life between 1948 and 
1967.*’ They were allowed to visit the patriarchate and their 
relatives living under Jordanian rule only once a year, on 
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Christmas. The patriarchate kept a resident priest on the 
Israeli side and leading clergymen frequently crossed from 
Jordan to visit their kinsmen living in Israel.^® With the unifi¬ 
cation of Jerusalem under Israeli rule in 1967, unrestricted 
contact was resumed between all Armenians and the 
monastery. 

As a result of the 1948 Arab-Israeli War, the members of 
the Saint James monastic brotherhood found themselves 
involved in still more extrareligious functions. Their welfare 
and communal tasks expanded. Clergymen were sent on 
fundraising tours for the refugees among the diaspora com¬ 
munities. Such tours were not uncommon in the past but 
were conducted for narrower religious purposes, that is, to 
secure funds to embellish churches or to bribe officials in 
order to ensure custody of holy sites. Now the funds were 
raised mainly for the lay sector of the community.Clergy¬ 
men also found themselves in the midst of delicate diplomatic 
relations, having to engage in negotiations across closed bor¬ 
ders and to deal with two governments (Israel and Jordan) at 
war with each other. The unification of Jerusalem under Israeli 
rule made little change in this diplomatic balancing act, 
because the future of the city was uncertain and the patri¬ 
archate represented an important community living in 
Amman. On the financial front, however, the unification 
facilitated the patriarchate's control over its assets in the 
Israeli sector. 

The situation gradually stabilized after 1948. Within a 
few years most new refugees emigrated to other countries, 
mainly to Lebanon, Soviet Armenia, and Western countries. 
Those who remained in Jerusalem were found homes and 
jobs. Again, as in the 1920s and 1930s, they recovered quickly 
from their misfortune, improved their economic situation, 
and became less dependent on direct financial help from the 
patriarchate, which was discontinued in 1956. Emigration 
declined with the passing of the emergency, though it has 
continued up to the present. The refugees from 1948, like 
their predecessors from World War I, were incorporated into 
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the economy of the Old City and adjusted to life in the Arme¬ 
nian quarter. No significant change seems to have occurred 
in this respect after Jerusalem was unified under Israeli rule 
in 1967.72 
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jian, "Middle Eastern Dispersion," pp. 28-29; Mecerian, "Diaspora 
Armenienne," 11: 150-160; C.T. Bridgeman, Armenian Reconstruction 
in Syria (London: Jerusalem and the Near East Mission, 1926), pp. 
15-22. 

60. Interviews with informants (1975-1976). 

61. This might provide a partial explanation for surprisingly 
low British census figures showing only 3,210 Armenian inhabit¬ 
ants in the whole of Palestine in 1922 and 3,000 Armenians in 1931. 
[Luke and Keith-Roach, Handbook of Palestine, pp. 50-51; Betts, Chris¬ 
tians, in the Arab East, p. 66; Yehudit Blum, "The Armenian Commun¬ 
ity of Jerusalem" (Seminar paper, Jerusalem, n.d.), p. 1. See also Ben 
Arieh, City Reflected, p. 228.] These figures do not square well with 
the data of about 10,000 Armenian refugees arriving in Palestine 
after World War 1 as it is hard to imagine that, despite great efforts 
to relocate the refugees in other countries, 70 percent of them were 
sent from Palestine in a couple of years. However, the British cen¬ 
sus figures are also incompatible with sources indicating that about 
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8,000 Armenians lived in Palestine in 1948 [Ormanian, The Church of 
Armenia, p. 83; Hoade, Holy Land, p. 90; Y. Shimony, "Middle East 
Mosaic," Palestine and the Middle East 19, 9-10 (1947); 1821. Either the 
1948 and World War I figures were inflated or British census figures 
missed a large part of the Armenian refugee population. 

62. Hovannisian, "Ebb and Flow," p. 25; Chilingirian, Refugees 
and Monastics, p. 50; interviews with informants (1975-1978). 

63. Antreassian, Jerusalem and the Armenians, p. 50; Gafni, Glory of 
Jerusalem, p. 79; interviews with informants (1975-1978). 

64. Interviews with informants (1976-1980). 

65. Hovannisian, "Ebb and Flow," p. 25; interviews with in¬ 
formants (1975-1978). 

66. Hovannisian, "Ebb and Flow," p. 25; interviews with in¬ 
formants (1975-1980). 

67. Joseph Mamour, "Au Patriarcat Armenien de Jerusalem" 
Proche Orient Chretien 7 (1957); 64; Album of the Monastery, p. 56; "Arme¬ 
nian Church Representative," Christian News From Israel 1 (August 
1949): 1-4; interviews with Garbis Hintlian (Jerusalem, October 
1975), Hovannes Merguerian (Jerusalem, June 1976) and other in¬ 
formants (1975-1980). 

68. Interviews with informants (1975-1980). 

69. For the number of Armenians living in Israel between 1948 
and 1967 see Colbi, Christianity in the Holy Land, p. 68; Cohen and 
Grunau, Survey of Minorities, p. 70; Blum, "Armenian Community," p. 
2 . 

70. Interviews with informants (1976-1978); "Chronicle of 
Events," Christian News From Israel 2 (March 1951): 7, 9 (June 1958): 4, 
11 (April 1960): 6. 

71. Mamour, "Au Patriarcat Armenien," p. 65; interview with 
Kapikian (September 1975). On fund-raising tours by priests in his¬ 
tory see Sanjian, Armenian Communities in Syria, pp. 126, 205-208, 224. 

72. Interviews with informants (1975-1980); Gabriel Stern, "His 
Beatitude Elisha II: Armenian Patriarch and Poet," Christian News 
From Israel 21, 4 (1971): 41. It should be noted here, however, that 
my knowledge of the Armenian attitude toward Israeli rule is rather 
thin. I tried to avoid this subject in conversations with Armenians 
and deliberately refrained from asking them to compare life now 
with that under Arab rule. The subject was marginal to the main 
focus of the study and was not worth the risk of arousing uneasi¬ 
ness among them. 

4 : The Life of the Lay Community in Jerusalem 

1. In this study "patriarchate," "monastery," and "monastic 
brotherhood" are used interchangeably even though they are not 
identical terms. Patriarchate denotes the church authority that has 
jurisdiction over an area in which Jerusalem is included (but com¬ 
prises also Jordan and other towns in Israel and the West Bank). The 
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Some Online Resources about 
the Armenian Presence in Jerusalem 


At Internet Arehive: 

Jerusalem and Armenia , by Robert W. Thomson, in 17 searchable pdf pages. 

This article appeared in Papers of the 1983 Oxford Patristic Conference, E. A. 
Livingstone, ed. (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1986), pp. 77-91. Thomson reviews 
historical and legendary information in this fascinating study. Amplified with 
bibliographical addenda and online links. 

Armenian Writers in Medieval Jerusalem , by Abraham Terian, from Journal of 
the Society for Armenian Studies 6(1992, 1993), pp. 11-31, in 21 pdf pages. The 
great Terian discusses Armenian literary activity in Jerusalem in the Middle 
Ages. 

The Amienian Communities in Syria under Ottoman Domination , by Avedis K. 
Sanjian (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), in 401 searchable and bookmarked pdf pages. 
Written by an acclaimed historian, this work is an excellent, detailed study of the 
Armenians in Syria during four centuries of Ottoman rule (1516-1918). 


Armenian Church Resources r 5th-19th Centuries ! at Internet Archive , in 27 pdf 
pages. This file is a clickable index for some of Internet Archive's resources. 
Includes Apostolic, Roman Catholic, and Protestant confessions, as well as 
catalogs, philosophical, patristic, and theological materials. References to 
Jerusalem and the Armenians, in fact and in legend, appear throughout. 

Google Images: 

Armenian Quarter of Jerusalem 
Wikipedia: 

Armenian Quarter 
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